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King who claimed to direct all the economic activi-
ties of his people.

The Prussian clergy had less power than the
moneyed interest, and less desire than the landed
interest, to oppose or influence the will of the King.
His absolutism was favoured by the fact that in his
dominions several jealous churches existed side by
side, and that he alone could be the umpire in their
disputes. His own point of view was perfectly clear.
He valued pastors because they taught their people
to obey their superiors and not to rob and murder,
as, in the King's opinion, they would do if unre-
strained. If the pastors accomplished this duty
with reasonable success they might, without fear of
his displeasure use any ritual or proclaim any doc-
trine of which their congregations approved.

Frederick regarded the Protestant teaching as far
more useful than the Romanist, but was determined
to protect each in the enjoyment of its rights and
privileges. He professed himself willing to build
mosques for Turks and heathen if they would
people the land. He was the official head of the
Lutheran Church, whose clergy then, as always,
preached the divine right of Kings. The King for
his part usually jeered at their faith only in private.
At times, however, he allowed his contempt for
their observances to appear. When several congre-
gations appealed to him to condemn a new hymn-
book he despatched a refusal, and added with his
own hand, " Everyone is free to sing ' Now all the
woods are resting* and more of such stupid non-
sense." In the same spirit he answered the clergy